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Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address 

Computer  Analysis 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 
sources  illuminating  aspects  of  this  most 
well-known  Presidential  speech 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


COMPUTERS 


Gettysburg  Address 


Bell's  Lettres 

A  computer  at  Bell  Laboratories  can  help 
scientists  write  their  papers  in  plain  English, 
but  it  raises  the  dickens  with  good  prose 


Writers,  rejoice.  The  bellowing 
editor  and  his  axe-like  pencil 
may  soon  join  the  ranks  of 
blacksmiths,  beatniks,  slide  rules,  and 
vacuum  tubes.  At  Bell  Laboratories  in 
New  Jersey,  scientists,  linguists,  and 
psychologists  have  developed  a  comput- 
erized editor,  a  sort  of  Lou  Grant  on  a 
chip.  In  the  blink  of  a  screen,  a  set  of 
32  integrated  computer  programs  will 
display  a  breakdown  of  what  is  wrong 
with  an  author's  text.  The  breakdown 
of  the  writer's  ego  is  sure  to  follow. 

The  Writer's  Workbench,  as  the  sys- 
tem is  called,  scrutinizes  the  prose  style 
of  an  article  when  it  is  typed  into  the 
computer.  It  spots  cliches  and  wordy 
phrases,  slashes  long,  rambling  sen- 
tences, suggests  lively  alternatives  to 
deadly  jargon,  and  pleads  for  simpli- 


fication of  the  overly  complex.  On  the 
mechanical  side,  the  Workbench  cor- 
rects spelling,  punctuation,  and  gram- 
mar. And  if  the  writer  demands  a  lit- 
erary appraisal  of  his  work,  the 
Workbench  will  spin  through  samples 
of  the  works  of  famous  authors  to  pro- 
vide embarrassing  comparisons.  Seated 
at  his  terminal,  the  writer  can,  if  he 
wishes,  override  this  editor  simply  by 
refusing  to  take  its  advice. 

Perhaps  only  a  computer  could  per- 
form the  task  for  which  the  Workbench 
was  originally  designed:  to  help  scien- 
tists clean  up  their  turgid  and  often  un- 
grammatical  technical  papers.  Says  Lo- 
rinda  Cherry,  one  of  the  creators  of  the 
newfangled  system  of  Bell  lettres, 
"There's  a  tremendous  flow  of  paper 
through  laboratories,  and  many  scien- 


tists are  not  very  good  writers.  They're 
afraid  of  writing;  they  feel  uncomfort- 
able having  to  do  it.  We've  given  them 
a  tool  to  help  them  express  themselves 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner. " 

In  devising  the  Workbench,  the  de- 
signers scoured  major  language  guides, 
including  Theodore  Bernstein's  The 
Careful  Writer  and  Strunk  and  White's 
The  Elements  of  Style.  They  consulted 
language  experts  and  ran  tests  to  see 
what  sort  of  sentence  and  paragraph 
structures  readers  found  most  compre- 
hensible. After  identifying  common 
trouble  spots  and  pitfalls,  they  wrote  a 
set  of  computer  programs  that  are  es- 
sentially a  book  of  rules. 

Unlike  some  tactless  editors,  the 
Workbench  does  not  rewrite  prose,  but 
instead  suggests  changes.  It  begins  its 
analysis  by  studying  the  writer's  style 
and  searching  for  obvious  violations. 
The  word  "utilize"  and  the  phrase  "are 
desirous  of"  are  pretentious;  the  Work- 
bench recommends  substituting  "use" 
and  "want."  Split  infinitives,  like  "to 
quickly  decide,"  are  discouraged,  al- 
though the  system  is  kind  enough  to  ad- 
vise the  writer  that  in  certain  instanc- 
es infinitives  are  legitimately  split- 
table— for  example,  "to  really  under- 
stand calculus." 

On  a  more  sophisticated  level,  the 
Workbench  waggles  an  admonishing 
electronic  finger  at  the  passive  voice— 
"The  ball  was  hit  by  the  girl."  It  as- 
sures the  writer  that  "The  girl  hit  the 
ball"  will  not  destroy  his  reputation  as 
an  objective  scientist.  Clumsy  construc- 
tions like  "There  are  three  solutions  to 
the  puzzle"  and  "to  be  determined"  are 
given  similar  treatment.  One  program 
even  cautions  the  author  who  always 
uses  the  personal  pronoun  "he,"  sug- 
gesting that  he  (or  she)  use  the  less  sex- 
ist—but more  awkward— "he  or  she,"  or 
switch  to  "they." 

The  most  interesting  feature  com- 
pares the  writer's  work  with  documents 
stored  in  the  Workbench  memory.  The 
computer  assigns  a  readability  level  to 
the  prose,  saying,  for  example,  "Your 


"//  says,  "Direc  percent  si>lil  infinitives,  8  percent  passive  verbs,  16  per  cent  compound- 
complex  sentences,  average  sentence  length  26  words,  paperback  rights  S.1.2  million,  movie 
sales  SS.J  million,  total  take  SI  1.5  million,  less  15  percent  agent's  fees.'  " 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  Gettysburg  Address 


Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fa- 
thers brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  bat- 
tlefield of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  ded- 
icate a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  ded- 
icate—we cannot  consecrate— we  cannot 
hallow— this  ground.  The  brave  men,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  ded- 
icated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  no- 
bly advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us— that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 


people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth, 

WORKBENCH  ANALYSIS 

Readability  (years  of  education  re- 
quired): 10.8 

Average  sentence  length:  26.7  words 
Your  average  is  very  high.  A  good 
average  would  be  15  to  20  words. 
Sentence  types:  simple,  10  per  cent; 
complex,  40  per  cent.  Your  document 
contains  many  more  complex  sentenc- 
es than  is  common  for  this  type  of  text. 
One  way  to  improve  this  text  would  be 
to  rephrase  the  most  important  ideas 
in  simple  sentences. 
Passive  verb  phrases:  13  per  cent 

REVISED  VERSION 

Eighty-seven  years  ago,  our  grandfa- 
thers created  a  free  nation  here.  They 
based  it  on  the  idea  that  everybody  is  cre- 
ated equal.  We  are  now  fighting  a  civil 
war  to  see  if  this  or  any  similar  nation 
can  survive.  On  this  battlefield  we  are 
dedicating  a  cemetery  to  those  who  died 
for  their  country.  It  is  only  right.  But  in 
another  sense,  the  task  is  impossible,  be- 
cause brave  men,  living  and  dead,  ded- 
icated this  place  better  than  we  can. 

Hardly  anyone  will  notice  or  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  nobody  can  for- 
get what  those  men  did.  We  should  con- 
tinue the  work  they  began,  and  make  sure 
they  did  not  die  in  vain.  With  God's  help, 
we  will  have  freedom  again,  so  that  the 
people's  government  will  endure. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 


text  can  be  read  by  someone  with  six- 
teen or  more  years  of  schooling,  which 
is  rather  high  for  this  type  of  docu- 
ment." Then  it  lists  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  abstruseness  of  the  writing, 
again  comparing  each  sample  with  a 
standard:  "Your  average  sentence 
length  is  thirty  words;  the  standard  is 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,"  or  "The  per- 
centage of  complex -compound  sentenc- 
es is  sixty-five;  the  standard  is  thirty- 
five."  A  writer  who  has  not  the  foggiest 
notion  of  what  a  compound-complex 
sentence  is,  and  wonders  how  he  could 
have  constructed  so  many  of  them,  can 
merely  type  in  "Help!"  In  a  flash,  ev- 
erything he  ever  wanted  to  know  about 
the  subject,  including  examples  from 
his  own  text,  appears  on  the  screen. 

The  abilities  of  the  system  can  be  test- 
ed when  a  piece  of  legalese,  the  most 
stilted  writing  of  all,  is  run  through  its 
maze.  A  single  220-word  sentence  from 
an  insurance  policy  was  assigned  an  un- 
acceptable 67  on  the  readability  scale. 
Beyond  that,  the  Workbench  had  noth- 
ing to  say. 

Bell  scientists  have  been  toying  with 
the  Workbench  for  two  years.  Last  se- 
mester they  invited  students  at  New 
Jersey's  Drew  University  to  analyze 
their  Shakespeare  papers  on  the  com- 
puter. The  results  indicate  that  the 
Workbench  improves  the  writing  styles 
of  most  of  the  people  who  use  it.  Even 
the  Workbench  creators  benefit  from  it. 
Says  Patricia  Gingrich,  a  former  Eng- 
lish instructor  at  Manhattan's  Hunter 
College  and  now  a  member  of  the  Work- 
bench team,  "When  I  read  over  the 
things  that  I  wrote  before  I  got  involved 
in  this  project,  I  cringe  with  shame." 

The  Workbench  crew  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  system  will  ever  replace 
real  editors.  The  program  cannot  com- 
prehend content,  and  so  is  powerless  to 
deal  with*organization  or  logic.  Even  if 
artificial-intelligence  techniques  reach 
the  point  where  a  computer  can  make 
sense  of  what  it  reads,  the  human  heart 
and  mind  will  still  be  important  ele- 
ments of  writing.  Says  Nina  Macdon- 
ald,  a  co-author  of  the  Workbench 
programs,  "Writing  and  editing  are 
complex  intellectual  tasks.  People  will 
always  be  in  control  of  them." 

To  test  the  prowess  of  the  Work- 
bench, Discover  fed  it  two  passages 
from  familiar  literature.  Those  passag- 
es appear  at  the  right,  with  computer 
analyses,  and  revisions  based  on  Work- 
bench instructions.  Discover 's  verdict: 
the  Workbench  may  be  a  boon  to  scien- 
tists, but  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  the 
Dickenses  of  the  future. 

— Natalie  Angier 


It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of 
belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it 
was  the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the  sea- 
son of  Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope, 
it  was  the  winter  of  despair,  we  had  ev- 
erything before  us,  we  had  nothing  before 
us,  we  were  all  going  direct  to  Heaven, 
we  were  all  going  direct  the  other  way— 
in  short,  the  period  was  so  far  like  the 
present  period,  that  some  of  its  noisiest 
authorities  insisted  on  its  being  received, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  superlative  de- 
gree of  comparison  only. 


WORKBENCH  ANALYSIS 

Readability:  46.1.  A  very  high  score  for 
this  typo  of  document.  Good  training 
materials  average  close  to  the  tenth 


grade  level,  even  though  the  audience 
has  more  education  than  that. 
Average  sentence  length:   119.  The 
longest  sentence  is  119  words  long. 
Sentences  this  long  are  frequently 
lists,  which  will  be  easier  to  follow  if 
you  convert  them  into  list  format. 
Sentence  types:  simple,  0  per  cent; 
complex,  100  per  cent 
Passive  verb  phrases:  6  per  cent 

REVISED  VERSION 

The  times  were  the  best  and  worst,  wise 
and  foolish.  The  era  was  one  of  belief  and 
disbelief,  light  and  darkness,  hope  and  de- 
spair. Before  us  lay  everything  and  noth- 
ing. We  were  all  going  direct  to  heaven 
or  straight  to  hell.  The  period  was  so 
much  like  today  that  its  loudest  critics 
could  describe  it  only  in  superlatives. 
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At  least  Abe  had  other  work 


Not  long  ago  a  flier  came  in 
for  a  new  piece  of  computer 
software  called  RightWriter, 
put  out  by  a  Decisionware 
Inc.,  in  Longboat  Key,  Fla.  I 
had  been  thinking  of  getting 
a  gadget  that  would  scan  my 
copy  to  correct  errors  in  spel- 
ling. This  one  advertised  a 
dictionary  of  30,000  words.  I 
bought  the  thing. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  got  more 
than  I  bargained  for.  This 
piece  of  software  not  only 
flags  errors  in  spelling,  it  also 
criticizes  errors  in  "grammar, 
usage,  style  and  punctua- 
tion." It  inserts  comments  on 
a  writer's  sentence  structure. 
It  computes  a  readability 
level.  And  it  does  all  this,  if 
you  please,  on  the  basis  of 
"over  1,500  rules"  of  English 
composition. 

Out  of  curiosity  I  subjected 
some  of  my  own  sparkling 
prose  to  the  ministrations  of 
this  floppy  disk.  The  ma- 
chine said  I  was  a  lousy 
writer.  Then  I  fed  the  Right- 
Writer  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address.  Abe  was  lousy  too. 
This  is  what  the  computer 


"Then  I  fed  the  RightWriter 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  It 
said  Abe  was  a  lousy  writer." 


JAMES 
KILPATRICK 


said  about  Old  Abe: 

"Readers  need  an  11th 
grade  level  of  education  to 
understand  the  writing.  The 
writing  style  is  very  weak. 
The  writing  is  wordy.  Passive 
voice  is  being  heavily  used. 
Many  adjectives  are  being 
used.  Most  sentences  contain 
multiple  clauses.  Try  to  use 
more  simple  sentences." 

The  machine  concluded 
with  a  list  of  "uncommon 
words"  and  asked  a  tight- 
lipped  question:  "Will  any  of 
these  words  confuse  the  in- 
tended audience:  altogether, 
conceived,  continent,  endure, 
perish,  battlefield,  conse- 
crated, dedicated,  hallow, 
proposition,  brave,  detract, 


nobly,  struggled?"  If  so,  the 
machine  recommends  Mr. 
Lincoln  consider  replacing 
the  uncommon  words  with 
simpler  ones.  And  look,  Abe, 
old  boy,  don't  begin  that 
sixth  sentence  with  "but." 

How  about  all  this?  After  I 
got  over  being  sore,  the  whole 
thing  struck  me  as  funny. 
The  notion  that  there  are 
1,500  "rules"  for  English 
composition  is  preposterous. 

One  of  the  "rules"  for  this 
piece  of  software  is  that  a 
sentence  of  more  than  22 
words  is  too  long  a  sentence. 
A  writer  should  never  use  the 
passive  voice.  Complex  sen- 
tences are  inherently  bad 
sentences.  Do  not  begin  a 


sentence  with  a  conjunction. 
Do  not  end  a  sentence  with  a 
preposition.  Vary  the  begin- 
ning words  of  your  sentences. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Now,  most  of  this  is  sound 
advice.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, familiar  words  of  course 
are  better  than  unfamiliar 
words.  Excessively  long  sen- 
tences tend  to  entangle  a 
reader.  In  most  instances,  ac- 
tive verbs  will  serve  better 
than  passive  verba. 

But  "style,"  whatever  it  is, 
defies  codification.  There  are 
times  when  a  preposition  is 
the  only  thing  you  can  end  a 
sentence  with.  Often  the  pas- 
sive voice  should  be  deliber- 
ately employed.  Too  many 
short  and  simple  sentences 
get  to  be  monotonous. 

As  a  primer  for  beginners, 
this  piece  of  software  may  be 
useful,  and  it  offers  other 
benefits  also:  It  made  me  so 
mad  that  my  blood  pressure 
went  up  to  a  gratifying  level 
and  stayed  there  all  day. 

James  Kilpa  trick  is  the  most 
widely  syndicated  conservative 
columnist 


Mike 
Royko 


Lincoln's  speech 
doesn't  compute 

The  ad  caught  my  eye  and  intrigued  me.  It  was 
for  a  computer  program  and  it  said:  "Write  bet- 
ter in  30  days  or  your  money  back!" 

I'm  not  a  computer  nut,  but  I'm  familiar  with 
computer  programs  that  correct  spelling  and  have 
built-in  dictionaries. 

But  the  ad  for  this  program  said  that  it  would 
correct  "stylistic  errors."  Style.  Thai's  a  big  part 
of  what  writing  is  about. 

So  I  decided  to  check  it  out  I  stopped  by  the 
computer  store  to  give  it  a  test  run.  I  wanted  to 
see  what  the  program  would  say  about  the  style 
of  a  short  piece  of  writing  that  has  always  been 
one  of  my  favorites. 

1  typed  it  into  the  computer  just  as  the  author 
is  said  to  have  written  and  delivered  it. 

Then  the  computer  printed  out  its  critique. 
Here's  the  final  product,  with  the  computer's 
comments  in  parentheses. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  lathers 
brought  forth  on  thjs  continent,  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal.  (#Long  sen- 
tences can  be  difficult  to  read  and  understand. 
Consider  revising  so  that  no  more  than  one  com- 
plete thought  is  expressed  in  each  sentence.  #l'as- 
sive  voice:  "are  created."  Consider  revising,  using 
active.  See  Help  lor  more  information  #Usually 
a  paragraph  should  have  more  than  one  sen- 
tence.) 

Now  we  arc  engaged  (#l'assivc  voice:  "are  en- 
gaged." Consider  revising  using  active  voice.  See 
Help  for  more  information.)  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  (#Passive  voice:  "are  met ."  Consider  revising 
using  active  voice.  Sec  Help  for  more  informa- 
tion.) on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  Held,  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  (#Delcte  doubled  word  or  punctuation 
mark.)  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  lilting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  (#Usc  "But"  sparingly  to  start  a  sentence.) 
in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — this  ground  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  (#An  adjective  "long"  is  usually  not 
followed  by  a  verb  "remember. '  You  may  need 
to  use  an  adverbial  form  of  "long"  (e.g.  "quickly" 
instead  of  "quick"J,  or  you  may  need  a  comma 
before  "remember. ')  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  lor  us,  the 
hvmg,  rather  (# This  word  usually  adds  little  and 
should  be  omitted.)  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  (#"  That"  is  almost  always 
preferred  to  "which"  in  this  situation  If  you  real 
ly  mean  "which,"  then  it  usually  needs  to  be 
preceded  by  a  comma.  See  Help  key  for  more 
information.)  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced  (#Long  sentences  can  be  diffi- 
cult to  read  and  understand.  Consider  revising  so 
that  no  more  than  one  complete  thought  is  ex- 
pressed in  each  sentence  )  /(  is  rather  (# This  word 
usually  adds  little  and  should  Ik  omitted.)  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  (#Usually 
"these"  should  be  lollowed  by  a  plural  noun  ) 
shall  not  have  died  m  vain;  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth 

(Problems  marked/detected:  '7n) 

That's  something.  As  often  as  I've  read  this 
speech,  getting  a  lump  in  my  throat  every  time,  I 
didn't  detect  even  one  stylistic  problem,  much 
less  I  3.  Shows  how  little  1  know. 

But  I  suppose  we  really  shouldn't  expect  any- 
thing better  from  someone  who  grew  up  in  a  log 
cabin,  hoofed  to  a  one-room  schoolhouse,  and 
never  made  it  to  college. 

We  might  remember,  though,  that  Abe  I  incoln 
was  at  a  stylistic  disadvantage  when  he  wrote 
what  has  become  known  as  his  (ictlysburg  Ad- 
dress. The  poor  guy  didn't  have  a  "Help  Key"  to 
push. 

And  even  with  his  1 3  stylistic  Haws,  we  can  say 
one  thing  in  Abe's  behalf:  he  sure  as  hell  wasn't  a 
computer  nerd.  St)  run  that  through  your  pro- 
gram and  spit  it  out. 


If  Lincoln 
Had  Used  a  Computer . . . 

thnueh 


The  ad  for  a  soft- 
ware program 
caught  my  eye.  It 
said:  "Write  better  in 
30  days  or  your  mon- 
ey back."  . 

I'm  familiar  with 
computer  programs 
that  correct  spelling 
through  the  use  of 
Abuilt-in  dictionaries. 
VBut  the  ad  for  this 
program  said  that  it 
would  correct  'sty- 
listic errors." 

Style.  That's  a  big 
part  of  what  writing 
is  about.  So  I  stopped 
by  the  computer 
store  to  give  it  a  test 
run.  I  wanted  to  see 
what  the  program 
would  say  about  one 


n 


.  the  world 
would  little  note 
nor  long  remember 
the  Gettysburg 
Address 
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complete  thought  is 
expressed  in  each  sen- 
tence. Passive  voice: 
"are  created."  Consid- 
er using  active.  Usual- 
ly a  paragraph  should 
have  more  than  one 
sentence.] 

Now  we  are  en- 
gaged [Passive f  voice: 
"are  engaged."  Con- 
sider using  active.  See 

"Help"       for  mor€ 
information.]  in  a 
great  civil  war,  test- 
ing whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met 
[Passive  voice:  are 
met."  Consider  using 
active.]  on  a  great 


what  the   program  aclVe.j        ^  have 

would  say  about  one  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  nave 

of  my  favorite  pieces  of  writing.  dicate  a  portlon  of  that 

I  typed  it  into  the  computer,    come  ^  ^  f  l 

TheX  computer  printed  out  a    held,  as^  ^        their  lives  that 

that  [Dele,  fffeg  fiE 
Four  score  and  seven  years  ago    mjAtbp        ^  £  do 
our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this    and  pr  y  ^  <<r  ^„  t0  start 

our  _.°„^;^r,  mnceived 


our  fathers  nruuS»v-»-  , 
continent  a  new  nation  .conceived 
in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 

l^l  [Long  sentences  can  bejffi^ 
cult  to  read  and  understand.  Consider 
wising  so  that  no  more  than  one 

 ._„.  ~  iotm  BY  CHICAGI 


d  proper  cnat 

But  [Use  "But"  sparingly  to  start 

7  ;n  a  larger  sense,  we 
a  sentence.]  in  a  larger  ' 

~*  ^prlirate— we  cannot  consc 
Ccar™e-„e  cTnnot  hallow-thi, 
C^u„d.  The  brave  men  hv,ng  and 

Sead,  who  struggled  here,  have 

_  ILL.  60611  '41 
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READER'S  DIGEST 


consecrated  it,  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
[An  adjective  "long"  is  usually  not 
followed  by  a  verb  "remember."  You 
may  need  to  use  an  adverbial  form  of 
"long"  or  a  comma  before  "remem- 
ber."] what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us  the  living,  rather  [This 
word  usually  adds  little  and  should  be 
omitted.]  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  ["That"  is 
almost  always  preferred  in  this  situa- 
tion. If  you  really  mean  "which, "  then 
it  usually  needs  to  be  preceded  by  a 
comma.  See  "Help"  \ey  for  more 
information.]  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
[Long  sentences  can  be  difficult  to 
read  and  understand.  Consider  revis- 
ing so  that  no  more  than  one  complete 
thought  is  expressed  in  each  sentence.] 
It  is  rather  [This  word  usually  adds 
little  and  should  be  omitted.]  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us— that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 


creased devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion— that  we  here  high- 
ly resolve  that  these  dead  [Usually 
"these"  should  be followed  by  a  plural 
noun.]  shall  not  have  died  in  vain— 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— 
and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.  [Prob- 
lems detected:  13.] 

That's  something.  As  often  as 
I've  read  this  speech,  getting  a  lump 
in  my  throat  every  time,  I've  never 
detected  one  stylistic  problem,  much 
less  13.  Shows  how  little  I  know. 

But  I  suppose  we  really  shouldn't 
expect  anything  better  from  some- 
one who  grew  up  in  a  log  cabin, 
hoofed  to  a  one-room  schoolhouse 
and  never  made  it  to  college. 

We  might  remember,  though, 
that  Abe  Lincoln  was  at  a  stylistic 
disadvantage  when  he  wrote  his 
Gettysburg  Address.  The  poor  guy 
didn't  have  a  "Help"  key  to  push. 


Check  Mates 

While  on  a  trip,  Mom  realized  that  she  had  forgotten  a  present  for 
Dad's  birthday.  "That's  okay,"  he  said.  "The  only  thing  I  want  is  for  you 
to  love,  honor  and  obey."  Mom  pondered  that  idea  and  then  replied,  "I'd 

rather  buy  you  a  gift."  —Contributed  by  Virginia  Friesen 

My  wife  claims  that  we're  so  busy,  we  hardly  take  time  to  actually 
look  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  so  we  now  do  that  before  bed.  One  night 
my  wife  suddenly  said,  "We  forgot  to  look  at  each  other." 

Sleepily,  I  asked,  "Don't  you  think  I  know  what  you  look  like  by  now?" 

"Okay,"  she  said." What  do  I  look  like?" 

"You're  gorgeous,  beautiful  and  sexy,"  I  replied. 

"YOU  looked,"  she  said.  —Contributed  by  W.  M.  Bova 
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Print  I  Gettyshurger,  hold  the  sauce 
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The  ad  was  for 
a  computer 
program  and  it 
said:  "Write 
better  in  30 
days  or  your 
money  back!" 
j  I'm  familiar 
with  computer 
programs  that 
correct  spelling,  but  the  ad  for  this  pro- 
gram said  it  would  correct  "stylistic  er- 
rors "  Style.  That's  a  big  part  of  what  writ- 
ing is  about  So  I  decided  to  check  it  out 

I  stopped  by  the  computer  store  to  give  it 
a  test  run.  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  pro- 
gram would  say  about  a  short  piece  of  writ- 
ing that  has  always  been  one  of  my  favor- 
ites I  typed  it 'into  the  computer,  and  the 
computer  printed  out  its  critique.  Here  s 
the  final  product,  with  the  computers 
comments  in  parentheses. 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  la- 
thers brought  forth  on  thtecontinentattew^ 
nation  'conceived  in  Ub^fy-andide&eatedt 


to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  (Long  sentences  can  be  difficult  to 
read  and  understand.  Consider  .revising  so 
that  no  more  than  one  complete  thought  is 
expressed  in  each  sentence.  Passive  voice: 
"are  created."  Consider  revising,  using  ac- 
tive. See  Help  for  more  informatio  n.) 

"Now  we  are  engaged  (Passive  voice:  "are 
engaged."  Consider  revising  using  active 
voice.  See  Help  for  more  information.)  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicat- 
ed can  long  endure.  We  are  met  (Passive 
voice-  "are  met."  Consider  revising  using  ac- 
tive voice.  See  Help  for  more  information.) 
on  a  great  battle  field  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as 
a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  (Delete  doubled 
-  word  or  punctuation  mark.)  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this. 
"But,  (Use  "But"  sparingly  to  start  a  sen- 
s  teiicn.)  tit  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedi- 
V  u:ate  "C-MVdbnXtob  eonsecratW-iW^fiBrt  ftO^ 


hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  (An  adjective  "long"  «  usu- 
ally not  followed  by  a  verb  "remember."  You 
may  need  to  use  an  adverbial  form  of  long 
-eg.  "quickly"  instead  of  "quick"  -  or  you 
may  need  a  comma  before  "remember.  ) 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living, 
rather,  (This  word  usually  adds  little  and 
sliould  be  omitted.)  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  ("That"  is  at-. 
most  always  preferred  to  "which"  m  tiiis  sit- 
uation. If  you  really  mean  "which"  then  it 
usually  needs  to  be  preceded  by  a  comma. 
See  Help  key  for  more  information.)  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced (Long  sentences  can  be  difficult  to 
read  and  understand.  Consider  revising  so 
tliat  no  more  than  one  complete  tlmight  is 
expressed  in  each  sentence.)  It  is  rather 
(This  word  usually  adds  little  and  should  be 
iAPwiitecUfmMs  to^^er^ditafe^w®1 
great  task  remaining  before  us  —  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  -  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  (Usual- 
ly "these"  should  be  followed  by  a  plural 
noun.)  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  —  that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  -  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  (Problems 
marked/detected:  13/13)" 

That's  something.  As  often  as  I've  read 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  getting  a  lump  in 
my  throat  every  time,  I  didn't  detect  even 
one  stylistic  problem,  much  less  13.  Shows 
how  little  I  know. 

We  might  remember,  though,  that  Abe 
Lincoln  was  at  a  stylistic  disadvantage.  He 
didn't  have  a  "Help"  key  to  push. 


Turn  Page 


George  Will  on  the  tax  debate^  t~* 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  /  BY  JAMES  BABEON 


HORSEPOWER  AND  SEV- 
en  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  four  on  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  Cole- 
man are  created  equal 
Just  think  how  different 
things  would  be  if  it  had  come  out 
that  way  when  Lincoln  said  it.  The 
crowd  at  Gettysburg,  settling  in  for  a 
three-hour  stemwinder  instead  of  a 
three-minute  back-of-the-envelope 
scribbling,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely confused.  Who's  this  Cole- 
man, anyway,  and  why  is  he  plural? 

Not  only  that,  I  wouldn't  have  had 
a  famous  opening  line  to  try  out  on 
a  voice-recognition  computer.  The 
kind  that  turns  spoken  words  into 
written  ones. 

Maybe  if  I  had  paid  more  atten- 
tion when  they  taught  us  enuncia- 
tion in  elementary  school,  Tangora, 
as  the  machine  is  called,  would  not 
have  muffed  it. 
Hey,  I'm  no  Abe  Lincoln. 
Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
42,  ask  when  you  can  do  cross- 
country. 
I'm  no  Jack  Kennedy,  either. 
I  am  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
writers,  editors  and  news  clerks 
with  R.S.I.  —  repetitive  strain  inju- 
ry. R.S.I,  used  to  hit  people  like 
jackhammer  operators  or  hair- 
dressers or  concert  pianists.  But 
with  the  arrival  of  the  information  age  and  com- 
puters on  every  desk  top,  R.S.I,  became  a  problem 
for  office-bound  workers  too.  We  got  it  while  doing 
the  same  old  things  we  had  always  done  to  put  out 
a  newspaper:  typing  too  much  and  too  fast,  hunch- 
ing over  our  desks  instead  of  sitting  up  straight, 
cradling  the  phone  against  our  shoulders  while 
jotting  down  notes,  taking  too  few  breaks. 

Medical  experts  aren't  sure  what  causes  R.S.I., 
why  it  wasn't  widespread  in  the  hunt-and-peck 
days  of  manual  typewriters  or  why  the  person 
who  sits  next  to  you,  doing  essentially  the  same 
work,  may  be  symptom-free.  Better  physical 
shape?  Plain  old  luck?  Maybe.  With  help  from  a 
good  physical  therapist,  I'm  better.  I  have  also 
been  to  a  typing  doctor,  who  prescribed  warm-up 
exercises.  Yes,  warm-up  exercises.  Maybe  by 
1996  typing  will  be  an  Olympic  sport.  But  for  now, 
I'm  not  supposed  to  type  more  than  about  30 
minutes  at  a  time. 


THAT'S  WHERE  TANGORA  COMES  IN.  AH, 
Tangora:  the  name  sounds  like  a  sweater  dipped 
in  gin.  And  it's,  well,  just  plain  cruel  to  name  a 
computer  that  you  aren't  supposed  to  type  on 
after  one  of  the  fastest  typists  ever  —  an  average 
of  147  words  a  minute.  He's  even  listed  in  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records. 
Using  computer  to  fight  computer,  I  have  been 


James  Barron  is  a  reporter  on  the  metropolitan 
staff  of  The  New  York  Times. 


Getty's  Burger  Dress 

reading  my  handwritten  notes  from  interviews 
into  Tangora.  This  keeps  the  typing  to  a  minimum; 
when  I  finally  sit  down  at  the  keyboard,  I  con- 
struct the  story  around  quotes  already  on  the 
screen.  More  about  that  in  a  minute.  But  first,  this 
report  from  here  on  the  front  lines  of  voice  recog- 
nition, which  began  in  the  1940's  but  has  pro- 
gressed to  where  it  is  letting  people  do  the  un- 
thinkable: program  their  VCR's. 

Voice  recognition  is  complicated,  cutting-edge 
technology,  but  somehow  Tangora  has  a  back-to- 
the-future  quality.  My  first  year  at  The  Times  was 
the  last  for  the  old-fashioned  Linotypes  that  cast  our 
words,  backward,  into  metal.  Now  the  composing 
room  has  big  machines  that  spit  out  strips  that  look 
more  or  less  like  what  you  see  on  the  doorstep  in  the 
morning  —  words  you  can  read  without  a  mirror. 

Tangora  involves  an  even  more  basic  form  of 
communication:  talking.  It's  like  going  back  a  step, 
from  Gutenberg  to  Fred  and  Wilma.  And  it's  still 
only  a  vacuum-tube  version  of  a  voice-recognition 
computer.  In  the  same  way  that  ordinary  desk-top 
computers  pack  more  and  more  into  smaller  and 
smaller  packages,  future  Tangoras  will  no  doubt  be 
quicker  on  the  uptake. 

But  you  cannot  rush  Tangora.  You  have  to  leave 
at  least  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  silence  between 
each  word.  I  know  radio  announcers  who  can  tell 
when  60  seconds  have  elapsed  without  glancing  at  a 
clock,  but  I . . .  don't . . .  know  . . .  how . . .  long . . .  a . . . 
fraction  ...  of ...  a  .  . .  second  ...  is,  so  I  overdo  it. 
The  words  come  out  in  a  monotone  machine-gun 


staccato.  Except  when  I  forget,  and 
everythingrunstogether. 

Even  when  you  talk  crisply,  Tan- 
gora —  which  took  21  years  to  de- 
velop, making  it  one  of  the  longest- 
running  research  projects  in  the  his- 
tory of  I.B.M.  —  doesn't  understand 
that  sentences  have  subjects  and 
predicates.  Nor  does  it  know  a  noun 
from  a  verb.  Instead,  it  relies  on 
statistics.  It  breaks  a  sentence  into 
small  chunks  called  trigrams  — 
three-word  groups  —  and  asks  itself: 
Of  all  the  possible  strings  of  tri- 
grams that  could  ever  be  formed, 
which  one  is  the  most  likely? 

This  is  also  how  Tangora  chooses 
between  homophones  like  "writes" 
and  "rights"  or  "to,"  "too"  and  "two": 
it  scans  the  last  few  words  and 
makes  a  guess  based  on  how  the  600 
million  words  of  text  it  has  scanned 
from  books  and  newspapers  were 
strung  together.  Somewhere  in  that 
morass  of  trigrams,  it  will  no  doubt 
find  "he  went  to  the  store,"  but  never 
"he  went  two  the  store,"  so  it  will  put 
"to"  on  the  screen  and  move  on. 

It's  good,  and  new  versions  are 
making  it  better  all  the  time.  You 
can  train  Tangora  to  recognize  fre- 
quently used  words,  and  you  can  also 
fix  errors  as  you  go  along  by  switch- 
ing to  a  keyboard  or  a  mouse.  In 
addition,  Tangora  can  be  customized 
so  that  mistakes  can  be  corrected  by 
dictating  the  right  spellings,  letter  by 
letter.  Paul  Roossin,  who  works  on  the  Tangora 
project  at  I.B.M.,  says  he  has  a  98  percent  accuracy 
rate,  but  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  machine  and  still  far 
from  foolproof.  Foreign  names  seem  to  confuse 
Tangora  the  most.  "Bosnian  Serbs"  can  appear  on 
Tangora's  screen  as  "buzzing  Serbs,"  and  on  any 
given  day  the  Russian  President  can  be  "Boris 
Elephant"  or  "Boris  Telephone." 

The  version  of  Tangora  that  I've  been  using  has 
a  27,000-word  vocabulary,  but  I  didn't  have  to  sit 
around  and  feed  all  those  words  into  its  memory. 
All  I  did  was  read  it  a  Mark  Twain  story,  with 
intermissions  for  20th-century  phrases  like 
"I.B.M."  and  "G.E."  to  give  it  an  idea  of  my  speech 
patterns.  Apparently  not  a  good-enough  idea.  In  a 
memo  I  dictated  a  few  days  later,  the  words 
"there  always  seems  to  be  a  line  drawing"  came 
across  as  "there  always  seems  to  be  a  groin 
crawling."  And,  in  a  story  about  the  mighty  Wur- 
litzer  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  every  time  I  said 
Wurlitzer,  Tangora  printed  "Pulitzer." 

Garry  Wills  won  a  Wurlitzer  —  sorry,  a  Pulitzer 
—  for  explaining  what  Lincoln  actually  said  at 
Gettysburg  (and  why  Lincoln  didn't  write  it  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope).  My  30  minutes  at  the  keyboard 
are  just  about  up,  so  back  to  Tangora  for  the  this- 
nation-under-God  closing  line  (and,  as  the  humorist 
Dave  Barry  would  say,  I  am  not  making  this  up): 

"...  designation,  under  Iran-contra,  shall  have 
debut  of  freedom  —  and  that  Government  of  the 
people,  by  people,  for  people,  shall  not  Parrish 
from  the  year."  ■ 
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